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A BRIEF History OF WEST GIPPSLAND 


By PHYLLIS REICHL* 


ABSTRACT: The region whieh was called West Gippsland after Count Strzelecki’s 
journey in 1840-41 was known from the earliest period of European settlement. In 
1797-98 George Bass navigated from Port Jackson, named Westernport and surveyed 
mueh of the coast. Settlement, however, remained marginal, temporary and sporadic 
until the period of seleetion whieh began in carnest, eastward from Dandenong along 
the Upper Gippsland road in the late 1860s, but not until the late 1870s in the steep 
forested hill terrain of the Strzeleckis. The conversion of this forest eountry into dairy 
farms was consistently fraught with difficulties and even disaster, so that by the 1930s 
the area of successfully settled lands had contracted everywhere to the more favourable 
valleys and lower hill slopes. The mountain ash country, denuded of its valuable timber 
cover by the pioneers, reverted to useless bracken, blackberry and regeneration serub. 
The expansion of settlement in the future will undoubtedly take plaee in the zones of 
fuel exploitation and it is here, in the Latrobe Valley and along the Bass Strait coasts, 


that there is greatest need for researeh into the patterns of settlement. 


INTRODUCTION 


The impact of Europcan settlement on the 
natural cnvironment of West Gippsland has been 
profound, and for this season it is helpful to out- 
line the major events of the settlement process. 
The region is a beautiful and fascinating one 
which for special rcasons was opened up for 
occupation by Europeans later than other parts 
of Victoria. The present day featurcs of the human 
landscape cannot eompare with the great homc- 
steads and comely towns of the Western District 
nor with the pleasant and interesting scttlements 
of the belt of sustaincd gold mining in Central 
Victoria. It is easy to underestimate the scopc 
and intensity of man’s activities in Gippsland. The 
rare historic features give no true indication of 
the calibre of the pioncers of West Gippsland 
who expended great spirit, courage and endurance 
in subduing this difficult cnvironment. Other 
speakcrs in this symposium will describe the steep 
and broken relicf, the swamps, the coasts and 
above all the luxuriance of the cucalypt forests 
promoted by the sustained and heavy rainfall. 
These were the major challenges, since the com- 
plications of a hostile and resourceful indigenous 
population or of a dangcrous fauna such as op- 
posed the frontiersmen of the North American 
forests were absent. The aboriginal tribes were al- 
ready in decline when effective scttlement began, 
and in any case seem always to have avoidcd 
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heavily forested country: the native fauna, to its 
cost, consisted of gentle unaggressive creatures. 


EARLY HISTORY 


The coasts of West Gippsland, dominated by 
the grcat embayment of Westcrnport and the 
granite projection of Wilsons Promontory were 
surveycd very early. 

In 1797 George Bass in his whaleboat naviga- 
ted from Port Jaekson to Westernport naming it 
‘from its relative situation to every other known 
harbour on the coast’ (from Daley 1960, p. 102). 
His survey of the coastline from near Kilcunda to 
Lang Lang Jctty, Stony Pt. to Flinders, all of 
French Island and most of Phillip Island, is re- 
markably accurate. Aftcr missing Port Phillip and 
Westernport in 1800, the vesscl The Lady Nelson 
made a complete survey of Westernport in 1801 
and seeds were planted on Churchill Island. 

England was at war with Revolutionary France. 
One of the less publicised activities of the latter 
was the cncouragement of scientific research. The 
Institute of Franee had promoted the well equip- 
ped scientific mission of Nicolas Baudin to South- 
ern waters. On his rcturn a history and atlas were 
published showing the whole of the Southern 
Australian coast from Wilsons Promontory to the 
Great Australian Bight as ‘Terre Napoléon’. 

The British, in alarm at this French threat, 
established the abortive settlement undcr Lieuten- 
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ant Collins at Port Phillip to forestall any claims 
by the French. Certainly the latter were fully 
aware of the vulnerability of the British antipo- 
dean settlements and it was only Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar in 1805 which removed the French 
menace to these coasts. Again in 1824 the explor- 
ing vessel L’Astrolabe under D’Urville re-awaken- 
ed the old fears. 

As a precaution a settlement was established 
under Captain Wright, not far from Corinclla on 
Westernport. In the meantime, sealers and whalers 
from Tasmania, often ruthless and desperate men, 
were operating from small primitive villages in 
safe sheltered harbours like Westernport and the 
cast coast of Wilsons Promontory. By 1830 they 
had exterminated thc sea elephants and decimated 
the seal population. In the season they collected 
wattle bark. Thus their activities were purely pre- 
datory. Once again fear of the French subsided, 
the little settlement at Corinella was abandoned 
and Westernport descrted. 


PASTORAL HOLDINGS 


The establishment of the Port Phillip settlement 
and its recognition by Sydney promoted the open- 
ing up of grazing country out from Port Phillip at 
Dandenong, Cranbourne and Westernport. Eas- 
tern progress was blocked by dense and apparently 
interminable forests covering the country below 
the ranges and by a succession of treacherous 
swamps heavily covered with an almost impenc- 
trable thicket of tea tree and rotting vegetation. In 
far east Gippsland beyond the Strzeleckis, the pas- 
toral holdings were already established following 
Angus McMillan’s epic journey from Monaro in 
1838-41. The wreck of the Clonmel running mails 
betwecn Sydney and Melbourne occurred at Port 
Albert in 1841. The resulting rescue and investi- 
gation operations opencd the sca cntry at this 
point to the settled castern lands and this partly 
removed the necessity to find a land link between 
eastern Gippsland and Port Phillip. Count Strze- 
lecki’s expedition in 1840-4] had this aim, but 
appalling experienccs in the grcat forest confirmed 
the impracticability of the route. When he finally 
won through to Westernport Strzelecki found a 
string of stations from Anderson’s and Massey's 
on the Bass River to Robert Jamicson’s at Toora- 
din. Cranbourne was ‘a small place with several 
wattle and daub buildings with thatched roofs’ 
and Dandenong ‘a nice little village’ (Dalcy 1960, 
p. 105). 

Timber getters were Opening up the red gum 
country round Dandenong, providing paving 
blocks and wharf planking for Melbourne. Dun- 
bar’s Hotel was their meeting placc and also served 
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as the Roads Board and Council Chamber, the 
Church and the Court house. 

Eastward lay Berwick where Captain Gardner 
had his run and where the township was surveyed 
in 1852. At first the farms grew potatoes and 
wheat for Melbourne and the diggings, later 
switching to dairying, cheesc making and shecp. 

In reality the pastoral holdings lay only round 
the fringes of the great forests, though on paper 
they extended over the whole of West Gippsland. 
Matthew Gibson for instance held the Wild Cattle 
Run, named after progeny of the cattle abandoned 
from the Corinella 1826 settlement. This run had 
an estimated 256,000 acres with a carrying capa- 
city of 640 head of cattle. 

Over all Victoria the 1850s saw the formation 
of Roads Boards, the forerunners of municipal 
bodies. Mail and coaching services were established 
and blacksmiths, wheelwrights, saddlers, boat- 
makers, bakers and builders moved out from M el- 
bourne to the cmbryonic scttlements serving the 
gold mining and selection areas. This brings us to 
the crux of the problem of penetrating the diffi- 
cult country of West Gippsland, the opening up 
of the tracks. 


TRACKS INTO THE FOREST 


As carly as 1847 a horsc track had been estab- 
lished from Dandenong through Berwick to Bun- 
yip and on to Flooding Creek (Sale). Mrs. Perry, 
the indomitable wife of Bishop Perry, has left us 
a graphic account of this track when they jour- 
neyed over it in 1849. A few years later the Sur- 
veyor General decided to make a direct road 
through from Melbourne to Sale, and although 
stecp gullies betwecn Bunyip and Moc prescnted 
great difficulties, the coach road finally became 
available in 1865, eight years after the letting of 
the first contract in 1857. Stimulated by the gold 
discoveries at Walhalla, the settlements along this 
route flourished to the detriment of those on the 
Port Albert route (the Lower Gippsland Road), 

Further south and running almost parallel, Mc- 
Donald’s track from Lang Lang to Morwell fol- 
lowed the less densely forested northern slopes of 
the Strzeleckis, having becn surveyed in 1862 as 
a stock route from Salc. Unused for this purpose, 
it became the jumping-off place for selectors in 
the grcat forest. Onc of the first of thesc was 
Jamcs Baker who established his farm on the 
track just east of Lang Lang (then Tobin Yal- 
lock) in 1866. He became a legend of hospitality, 
helping selectors on thcir way in the great wave 
of scttlement beginning in 1875. His story is in- 
teresting. 

In 1852 he marricd Miss Dorcas Stephens in 
Gloucestershire (England). They embarked on 
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the bark Old Early Grey on Christmas Eve 1852. 
On May 4, 1853, Doreas gave birth to their first 
child; shc landed in Victoria on May 6 and on 
May 8 went to work for Mr. Samuel Griffiths 
fcar Hobson’s Bay for three months! Later hus- 
pand and wife worked on the land they selceted 
at Lang Lang. From there James wrote to the 
government in 1887 petitioning for fiftcen acres 
pf land for a cemetery, which was granted and—I 
quote Jamcs—'I had the pleasure of digging the 
first grave and read the first burial serviec’ (James 
Baker in Land of the Lyre Bird, 1960, p. 381). 

And so we come to the epie of the settlement of 
the great forest of the Strzeleckis. Eastward from 
Melbourne lay the belt of red gum forest, then 
on the foot hills opcn messmate and peppermints. 
In the west Strzcleekis, lower and less steep than 
in the cast, blue gum formed the canopy with an 
intermediate storey of blackwood, hazel musk and 
wattles and as ground eover a thickly matted 
undergrowth of swordgrass and wire grass. Creep- 
ers, tceoma and wild clematis linked the forest 
layers together. The 1851 bushfires had burnt 
through these forests so that a good deal of this 
was regcncration forest by 1875. Further east on 
the higher Strzcleekis the mountain ash forests 
with their high humidity had excluded the fires 
and were in their virgin state when attacked by 
the scttlers. 


SELECTORS 


Those who came in and were sucecssful left a 
remarkable record of their activities, coherent, de- 
tailed, vivid as though they knew that they were 
engaged in an operation of historie moment. (See 
Pioneers of Gippsland 1920, subsequently The 
Land of the Lyre Bird 1960). They were only 
rarely farmers and most were from quite unre- 
lated callings, schoolmasters, seamen, newspapcr- 
men, wheelwrights, warehousemen and onc tea- 
planter. The motives driving them to their hereu- 
lean tasks were ill defined: certainly the old deep 
scated lust for land, certainly the cconomic reccs- 
sion of the colonial seventics. Some of them, after 
cxperiencing years of heat and drought in North 
Vietoria were attracted by the temperate climate 
and plentiful rain of Gippsland. Thcy all shared 
the common misapprehension that abundant vege- 
tation cquated with fertile soil, being of course 
quitc ignorant of ceological balanee and of the 
conscquences of stripping forest from stecp slopes. 
In addition to these successful ones were the un- 
recorded numbers who succumbed to the diffieul- 
ties of living for ycars on thcir capital, of battling 
with the plagues of caterpillars and forest re- 
growth, dishcartened by the rain-sodden track- 
ways which were rivers of mud and by the econo- 


mie problems of no markets for their products 
and of collapsing land prices at the end of the 
land boom. They eame from all parts of Victoria, 
many from the Ballarat region, from Horsham, 
Geelong, Kerang, Melbourne, a few from Britain, 
some from New Zcaland. They journeyed from 
the Albion Hotel in Bourke Street by coach to 
Lang Lang, and then, refreshed at Jimmy Bakcrs, 
walked up McDonald’s Track to peg their selcc- 
tion. I quote (T. J. Coverdale in The Land of the 
Lyre Bird 1960, p. 106). 

‘It started almost at oncc, a dense mass of hazel 
and tall thick swordgrass. Entering this we saw a 
dark, narrow tunnel, seven feet wide, through 
which ran a canal of mud—the mousehole. Things 
did not seem a bit cheerful for the scrub looked 
dark and gloomy in that winter’s afternoon.’ 

Their selections wcre 320 acres, 4 a square 
milc, in itself an umeconomie unit, too much for 
one man and his family, enslaving him in the 
burden of clearing, sowing for grass, and fencing. 
Understocked, the land rapidly reverted to forest. 
Stocked to eapacity, therc was no acccssible mar- 
ket for milk or meat. Many of them were impress- 
cd with the beauty of the forest but only rarely 
are they scnsitive to the pity of its destruction. 

‘No matter in which direetion I looked all was 
the most astonishing and bewildering forest. The 
majestic tall trees of the extensive eucalyptus fam- 
ily with their clean cut poles towered aloft in the 
clear blue sky. They werc surrounded with a 
wealth of beautiful undergrowth in which blaek- 
wood, musk, hazcl and blanketwood mingled with 
the magnifieent tree ferns... . In the midst of such 
a harmonious scene of beauty, I forgot for a time 
the stern necessity of my presence in this cnehant- 
ing Eden’ (W. McKenzic McHarg in The Land of 
the Lyre Bird 1960, p. 327). But alas today there 
only remains the vivid recollection of it all. 

Othcrs eamc in by the new railway completed 
to Sale in 1879, as far as Drouin, then up the old 
coach road. From the point later to become Poo- 
wong, MeDonalds traek crosscd the Lang Lang 
river and where Horsley’s or Holmes’s or Scott’s 
hotels offered comfort in the wilderness, tracks 
fanned out in all directions south-east along 
Whitelaw’s track, south-west to Grantville, south 
to Inverloch. A few came in by boat to Grant- 
ville, and another group penetrated from Morwell 
along the Tarwin Valley. 

The men eame in first with an axe, a box of 
matches and a bag of provisions. Dressed in 
moleskin trousers, nailed boots, flannel under- 
shirt and cotton overshirt, cabbage trce hat, they 
laboured incredibly to fell the trees, to burn, to 
pick up, to sow grass so that the animals could be 
brought in. They slept in tents, in rolls of bark, 
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in hollow logs. Bachelor housekeeping in the bush 
was not without its pitfalls and there are refresh- 
ing tales of boyish larks, trouble with washing, 
with breadmaking. 

‘As it was in the garden of Eden so it was 
here. Man came first and woman later.” (Mrs. 
W. J. Williams in The Land of the Lyre Bird 1960, 
p. 348-349). But here is the pioneer woman with 
her seven wecks old baby. ‘We mounted our 
horses and proceeded to Kongwak... At last we 
came to what was supposed to be a clearing on 
top of a very high hill from which we could look 
down on the tops of the trees all round, exccpt 
the narrow ridge whcre we came out, and on a 
ledge, somc 200 ft. below, my husband pointed 
to what appeared to be some galvanized iron on 
top of a pile of logs and said, “There is your 
home’. At first I could not spcak and my eyes 
filled with tears. That one spot of iron in the 
midst of a sca of logs and stumps looked so 
desolate that my heart failed me for the moment.’ 
And so she stayed, to bear her children, cook, 
wash, scw, nurse, isolated from the rest of her 
sex in a little enclosed ceil of the forest. ‘Oh how 
I used to love the carly morning when everything 
awoke to new life. I would just stand and feast 
on the beauty and glory of it all.” (Mrs. W. J. 
Williams, loc. cit.) 

Inevitably the forest had its tragic and macabre 
episodes, lonely deaths of women, violent dcaths 
of men and the sad fatalistically accepted infant 
mortality far from any hope of medical care. But 
the decencies were obscrved. Jimmy Baker was 
not the only layman to read the burial servicc. 


GROWTH OF SETTLEMENTS 


The little settlements grew, following closely 
the lincs of the tracks. Poowong at the nodal point 
of all the tracks acquired its name. South of Mc- 
Donaid's track was Jectho parish. North was 
Poowong parish. In the staunchly democratic 
manner of the times a meeting was called to 
decide the name between Jeetho and Poowong. 
South of the track were the church and the store. 
North of the track was the public house. An old 
Scot settled the issue. “Jcetho indeed! A gospel 
shop and a paltry tin pot storc. I'll vote for Poo- 
wong!” (W. H. C. Holmes in The Land of the 
Lyre Bird 1960, p. 162). 

They built their own schools, churches and 
athenaeum. The banks came in, the post office 
was established and the police station. Buttcr be- 
gan to sell. The South Gippsland railway was 
completed in 1892 liberating them from thc 
glutinous tracks. Timber mills were started and 
coal mines in the south around Outtrim, Korum- 
burra and Jumbunna. All this development meant 


the growth of towns, a market for their produce 
and greater mobility. A second wave of settlers 
had started to come in, in the late 1880s. The cells 
in the forest grew larger, the settlements moved 
closer together. The winds biew through, drying 
winds. 

And in 1898 came the appalling reckoning— 
Nature’s backlash. At the end of January, culmin- 
ating on February Ist, Gippsland was savaged 
from end to cnd by repcated waves of bushfires, 
springing from neglected burns. At the cnd of the 
disastrous week, forcst, homes, paddocks, fences, 
stock were incinerated. 

‘By the settlers themseivcs that strenuous weck 
will never be forgotten. The long battle with the 
fires, the anxiety and crushing disaster in the end 
with its consequent worries, aged many of them 
more than the years of hard work. It was a cruel 
setback to them after ali the years of struggling 
and tardy prospects of success. But the men who 
had cleared the great forest were not to be 
daunted even by such a disaster. They fought 
gamely on in spite of the odds and soon the 
prosperity of the country rose again, Phoenix 
like from the ashes.’ (T. J. Coverdale, loc. cit.; 
p. 359). 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT 


The rest of the story is an interesting one of the 
economic weeding out of the unsuitable land. BY 
the 1930s three separate attempts had failed tO 
bring the marginal lands of the eastern Strzeieckis 
into successful production. Thousands of acres of 
the stecp cold slopes which had becn cleared O 
thcir valuable mountain ash timbcr were reverting 
to scrub, blackberry and bracken. With great skill 
and enormous trouble the forests are now being 
partially restored by the Forests Commission an 
Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

The lower more moderate slopes of the west 
Strzeleckis and the drained valley bottoms cot 
tinuc in productive animal husbandry, yet a 
ironic footnote is that in 1969 Australia CX 
ported $76,000,000 worth of dairy producc undef 
cost and imported $170,000,000 worth of tin” 
ber! 

The future of the region undoubtedly lies i# 
the cxploitation of the grcat fuel resources t° 
the north and south of the Strzeleckis. These dë 
vclopments have already entailed changes in th? 
scale and distribution of settlement and will d 
so increasingly. Interest has inevitably recede 
from the Strzeleeki axis north to the Latrobe Va" 
ley, south to the Bass Strait coasts and to Wester™ 
port. Here will be located significant subjects fot 
research in settlement morphology. Perhaps on? 
of the most interesting tasks in historical ge08” 
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raphy is to abstract the factors which seem to 
control the ebb and flow of man’s utilization of 
the land and for this purpose West Gippsland is 
a most rewarding study. 
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